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THE TALE OF TROY 


By K. N. COLVILE 
I 


NE might easily say that the Tale of Troy was the most famous in 

the Western world. Already in the days of the earliest European 
literature it furnishes the background of half its drama and poetry. 
Homer alone would confer immortality on his epic theme, and all through 
ancient and medieval times Troy provided motives for every kind of art. 
And yet can one to-day say that the legend and the way in which litera- 
ture has handled it are familiar to the general reader? Is even the Iliad, 
whether in the original Greek or in translation, known at first hand to 
more than a small minority? Perhaps, then, it is not superfluous to 
look back over the literary history of some 3,000 years and see by what 
channels this celebrated theme has come down to us. 

We cannot go behind Homer. Even the excavators and the critical 
experts have not determined what really was the history of Troy. 
Schliemann and Dérpfeld revealed, indeed, five strata of settlement 
before the sixth and greatest which, destroyed by fire, is assumed to have 
been Ilium. But what substratum of historic truth there is to the story 
as told in our literature none can say. Professor Gilbert Murray doubts 
if Troy was ever taken by the Achaeans and suggests that economic 
depression rather than the violence of Agamemnon and Neoptolemus 
brought proud Troy to ruins; and that the duels between Achaean and 
Phrygian chiefs which constitute Homeric battles are representations of 
tribal struggles which took place far from Troy in the course of racial 
migrations. But literature knows nothing of this: for it the Iliad is 
‘truer’ than any history. 

The Iliad professes to deal only with the wrath of Achilles. The siege 
has been nine years in progress when Achilles is slighted by the King of 
men, Agamemnon. His slave girl Briseis is taken from him to com- 
pensate Agamemnon for the restoration to her father, at Apollo’s bidding, 
of Chryseis. While Achilles sulks in his tent many other chiefs on both 
sides can display their prowess. Incidentally, while they declare to one 
another their lineage, as the custom was in Homeric warfare (which knew 


not yet heraldic devices), a great deal of earlier legendary lore is set forth. 
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Achilles at length is brought into the field again by the death of his 
bosom friend Patroclus, far dearer to him, in typical Greek practice, than 
any woman. Hector, the hope of Troy, is killed and Patroclus honoured 
with funeral games. Thus ends the Iliad. ‘The Odyssey adds something 
to our knowledge, but rather of the fate of those Greeks who, like 
Odysseus, survived the siege than of the siege itself. But quite clearly 
not only does Homer know much more than this about the siege—he 
refers both to its origin and to its end—but he assumes that his audience 
knows it too. Helen, for example, is very much in the background: only 
twice does she appear before us in Troy, looking wistfully at the Greek 
host and wearily submitting to the love of Paris which Aphrodite inflicts 
on her. But we are clearly expected to know the story of how she came 
to ‘launch a thousand ships’. The earlier taking of 'Troy by the fathers of 
the present besiegers and the still earlier cheating of the gods of the price 
of Troy’s building are plainly referred to as matters likely to be known. 

But Homer does not seek to excite us over the fate of Troy, nor, I 
think, over the fate of any individual. These are known and are im- 
mutable; in many cases they are known to the characters themselves. 
Homer is not telling any new thing; he is celebrating, as all ballad writers 
do, the ‘old days that come not again’. In an age which was perhaps 
already breeding politicians he is praising the race of heroes. He is not 
concerned with Helen’s divided loyalties, with the problem of slavery, or 
the value of democracy. To him Helen is a stolen chattel, Briseis a law- 
ful prize, Thersites an ignoble railer. Nor are the gods greatly interest- 
ing, for the very reason that they are immortal. The heroism of mortal 
man who knows that he must die is Homer’s resounding theme. Sar- 
pedon’s famous salutation before battle to Glaukos! is echoed time and 
again, as by Achilles, who goes expectantly to the battle of which the 
sequel, his divine mother has told him, must be his own death: 

“When Hector falls, thou dy’st’—‘Let Hector die 
And let me fall!’ (Achilles made reply) 
Il. xviii. 125-6 (Pope’s trans.) 

The so-called Cyclic poets are known only at second hand, through 
Alexandrian or Byzantine grammarians or compilers. They must have 

I & trétrov, el pév yap TdAEpov Trepi TOvAe QuydvTeE 
alei At wéAAoipev crytpw 7’ dave Te 
Eocec®’, ote Kev autos Evi Trp@ToIo! payoiLny 
otrte ke of OTEAAOILI Paxny és KUAIdvEIDAV" 
viv 2’—Eurtrns yap Kijpes Epeotaoiw Gavétoio 
pupiat, &s ovK Eoti puyeiv Bpotov oA’ UTraAUEai— 
lopev, TE Ta eUyos SpeEouev, He Tis Tyiv. 

Il. M. 322-8. 
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dealt with many other parts of the great legend. One must have told how 
Laomedon first built Troy, its walls fashioned by Poseidon and Apollo, 
whom he cheated of their promised reward. His daughter Hesione had 
to be offered to Poseidon’s whale, but the Argonauts came that way and 
Herakles rescued Hesione. But again Laomedon withheld the promised 
fee, and when the Argonauts had finished with Kolchis they turned aside 
to sack Troy, and Telamon, father of Homer’s Ajax, was given Hesione 
by Herakles for being the first to enter Troy’s walls. Priam rebuilt the 
walls and the greatness of the city and sought to recover Hesione. Paris, 
promised Helen in a dream by Aphrodite as his reward for awarding 
that goddess the golden apple, stole Helen (already once abducted by 
Theseus) from her husband Menelaus. Hence the later siege of Troy 
and ‘all that woe’. 

Other poets tell of the exploits of various heroes during the ten years’ 
siege. The Little Iliad, for example, told of the obtaining of the Pal- 
ladium, the tutelary idol of Troy, by Odysseus and Diomedes, and of 
Odysseus’ visit to Troy, referred to in the Odyssey, in the garb of a 
beggar. The Aethiopis dealt with the deeds of Memnon. The Jiad had 
already included the coming and death of Rhesus. Eventually participa- 
tion in the siege was ascribed to heroic personages from all parts. It is 
impossible to say how early are these portions of the legend. But Euri- 
pides dealt with the episodes connected with Telephus and Palamedes, 
as well as Rhesus, and with the early life of Paris-Alexander, the in- 
cident of Iphigeneia, and the fates of the captive Trojan princesses. 
Sophocles, the most Homeric of the dramatists, wrote of both Ajax the 
Great and Ajax the Less, Memnon, Telephus, Polyxena, and the ghost 
of Achilles. Euripides dramatizes also the later life of Helen, who seems 
here, as in the Odyssey, to have moved out of the heroic atmosphere of 
the Iliad into a tamer, more feminine world. But the dramatists do not 
make a great deal of use of Troy itself; they prefer the tenser, tauter 
tragedy ofits aftermath—the murder of the newly returned Agamemnon by 
Clytemnaestra(Helen’s sister)and the tragic problem of theirson, Orestes. 

The tale next passes into the hands of the historians. To Herodotus 
the Trojan War was the first round in the great contest between Greece 
and Asia; to Thucydides, one of a series of dynastic quarrels. Neither of 
them narrates its events. To the Romans it possessed a propaganda 
value for their contests with the Greek States. The later Greek historians 
had already brought Aeneas to Italy after the fall of Troy. Now the 
Romans sought to attach to themselves the prestige of the Greeks’ 
ancient rivals by asserting their own descent from the Trojan exiles. In 
particular the Julian clan claimed descent from Iulus, or Ascanius, the 
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son of Aeneas, founder of Alba, Rome’s parent city. Thus while the 
Roman poets inherit the legend as part of their cultural heritage from 
Greece, their special interest is in the fall of the city and the escape of 
Aeneas. Virgil tells us the whole story of the wiles of Sinon, the con- 
struction of the Wooden Horse and the death of Laocoon and his son, as 
well as the escape of Aeneas, already foretold in the Iliad. Lucan’s poem 
dealing with the Trojan theme is lost, but in an eloquent passage in the 
Pharsalia he makes Caesar visit the deserted site of Troy, which he 
associates with Hesione and Oenone, without mentioning Helen, and 
meditate that building of a new city which Augustus actually carried out. 
Ovid, in his facile way, treats of several episodes of the Trojan legend in 
the Heroic Epistles and the Metamorphoses; and Horace, in a famous line, 
celebrates the constancy of one Homeric figure, Teucer, under whose 
leadership there can be no despairing: but Teucer, like Aeneas, was 
given a place in Western history. It cannot be said that Rome made any 
poetic addition to the Trojan legend. 


II 


In the evening of Rome’s day two writers appear who, to the Middle 
Ages, were the chief authorities for the Trojan story—Dares the Phry- 
gian and Dictys the Cretan. But the versions which are extant are not 
the originals. Classical scholarship has never accepted their claim to be 
written by eyewitnesses and to-day it doubts whether the present texts 
are those known even to the Byzantine historians. Dares, in particular, is 
clearly only the shadow of a shadow, a bald and ill written epitome that 
appears too short to have provided the alleged basis for the great 
medieval romance of Benoit de Ste. Maure. Dares is said to have been 
the adviser of Hector, and his narrative appealed to those who, claiming 
descent from Troy, wished to see greater credit given to the Trojan 
heroes than the classical poems warranted. To the Middle Ages Hector, 
not Achilles, was the great champion of antiquity, the peer of Alexander 
and Julius Caesar. All that we have to-day bearing Dares’ name is a 
summary in bad Latin, amounting to barely fifty printed octavo pages, 
covering the whole story of ‘Troy from the days of Jason and Laomedon 
to those of Antenor, with whom, sole survivor in Asia of the Trojan 
princes, Dares remained. This work is prefaced by a letter to Crispus 
Sallustius from his nephew Cornelius Nepos, who claims to have found 
the original at Athens. It is incredible that any contemporary of the 
author of De Catilinaria Conjuratione should have written the letter or 
the book, and it is hard to believe that the Middle Ages could have 
derived much inspiration from such a source. But Dares sowed a fertile 
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seed when, in a series of portraits of the Greeks, he described Briseida 
and further represented Calchas as a Trojan refugee. 

Dictys, said to have been a follower of Idomeneus, King of Crete, was 
placed second to Dares by the Middle Ages because of his Greek sym- 
pathies, but he is a far better and more valuable writer. The version 
which we possess professes to be a translation from the Greek by Quintus 
Septimius Romanus, and there is no conclusive proof that this is not the 
truth of the matter. We need not, however, believe that the Greek from 
which Septimius translated was of any great antiquity. Septimius writes 
excellent Latin, in a style constantly reminiscent of Sallust, anda papyrus 
of a part of his text exists which is ascribed by good authorities to the 
early third century A.D. Dictys begins his story no earlier than the 
assembling of the Greeks at Crete to avenge the theft of Helen. Pala- 
medes figures prominently, as do Telephus, Protesilaus, and Philoctetes, 
all personages who precede the Homeric part of the story. Achilles is 
made, as in all the later versions, to fall in love with Polyxena, daughter 
of Priam, and the ‘wrath’ of Achilles becomes his refusal to war against 
his beloved. The deaths of Rhesus, Patroclus, and Hector occur, as in 
the Iliad: we are then told of the deaths of Penthesileia, the Amazon, of 
Memnon, and of Achilles by treachery in Apollo’s temple in Troy at the 
hands of his brothers-in-law elect, Paris and Deiphobus. Achilles’ son 
Pyrrhus is at once brought to Troy. Paris is killed by Philoctetes and on 
his funeral pyre is rejoined by the deserted Oenone. Deiphobus marries 
Helen. The episodes of the Palladium and the Horse lead to the capture 
and sack of Troy. Odysseus and Ajax then contend, not for the arms of 
Achilles, but for the Palladium, and Ajax kills himself. The sixth and 
last book tells the misfortunes of the Greek princes on their way home. 
The whole thing is four times the length of Dares’ book and all the 
medieval versions follow it. Whatever knowledge they might have had 
of Homer could never have replaced Dictys. M. Constans, the learned 
editor of Benoit de Ste. Maure, thinks that Benoit used an even fuller 
version than we now have. 

But in itself Dictys’ (or Septimius’) book is not a literary classic. The 
later Roman world’s best memorial of Troy is in Greek—the unduly 
neglected ‘sequel to Homer’ of Quintus of Smyrna, which dates from the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. This would hardly be remembered by 
most of us had not Tennyson acknowledged his debt for the Death of 
Oenone to the tale 

Which, cast in later Grecian mould, 
Quintus Calaber 
Somewhat lazily handled of old. 
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‘Somewhat lazily’ may mislead. Quintus, whose manuscript of the Post- 
homerica was first discovered in Calabria, wrote vigorously in good 
Homeric verse. His fourteen books treat of the closing weeks of the 
siege, the capture of Troy and the great storm which wrecked so many of 
the Greek princes. ‘The first book introduces Penthesileia, Queen of the 
Amazons, who, aiming at astag, had killed her sister Hippolyte, and now 
comes with twelve princesses for companions to fight for Troy, ‘Ares’ 
daughter, like to the Blessed ones, for in her countenance terrible and 
glorious beauty was seen’. Her coming was as welcome as a rainbow in 
time of drought, foretelling wind and rain. Andromache alone, mindful 
of her dead Hector’s vain strength, forebodes disaster when she shall meet 
Achilles. Penthesileia is wonderful in battle, 6npi Binv eixvia, so that the 
Trojan women are inspired to follow her example till Theano reminds 
them that their limbs are not strengthened for battle. Penthesileia carries 
the fight to the Greek ships, but Ajax at length rouses Achilles and they 
two go forth to retrieve the war. ‘To Achilles the Amazon is but as a dove 
to the hawk. He drives his great spear through her and her horse— 

Then from about her head he plucked the helmet gleaming 

Like to the rays of the sun, or the lightning of Zeus; 

And there, fallen in the dust and blood, 


Her fair face shone forth beneath her lovely brows 
Even in death... 


For the Cyprian, the fair-garlanded bride of strong Ares, 
Even in destruction gave her such beauty 
That the son of noble Peleus might be grieved. 


This is a note that recurs like a burden throughout the poem, ‘beauty in 
the dust’. It is, while hardly Homeric, a romantic echo of the Iliad: 
6 2’ év otpopaAryy! Kovins 
KeiTO peyas peyoAworTi AeAacpévos itrrrocuvdoov. 


(Ii. TT. 775-6.) 
So now 


péya 2’ &yvuto TInAtos vids 
Kovpns cicopdav Epatov ofévos év KoviTjo1 
and when Thersites, playing jackal to Peleides’ lion, ventures to gibe at 
the woman warrior, Achilles kills him with a single buffet on the point of 
the jaw. 

The second book brings Memnon, son of the Dawn, to champion 
Troy, with a host of Aethiops. It must have grieved 'Troy’s medieval 
well-wishers that no two of her champions could ever take the field 
together! Again the tide of battle runs against the Greeks. Nestor’s son 
Antilochus is killed. ‘Thrasymedes fighting elsewhere hears his father’s 
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cry and comes running to avenge his brother. But champion can be 
killed only by champion. Achilles, ‘across the sounding turmoil’, sees 
Memnon. The Homeric boasting and the Homeric combat with rock 
and spear and sword follow. Memnon falls, and earth is darkened in his 
mother’s grief. ‘The dawn winds descend in silver mist and bear away 
their brother’s corpse for burial. In the next book Achilles himself is 
killed, by Apollo. By the sixth book it seems that no outstanding hero 
survives; but Pyrrhus is sent for from Scyros and a new Trojan helper is 
found in Eurypylus, son of Telephus, grandson of Herakles and nephew 
by his mother, Astyoche, of Priam. Pyrrhus, reluctantly surrendered by 
his mother, Deidameia, arrives just in time to slay Eurypylus. So the 
siege goes on till at last Philoctetes is fetched and cured of his festering 
wound by Podaleirius, son of Asclepius. Paris, mortally wounded by his 
famous bow, once Herakles’, seeks healing of his deserted wife Oenone. 
She bitterly refuses, bidding him go back to his Tyndarid. Paris goes 
stumbling down the slopes of Ida and dies. Helen, in Troy, laments 
for him, but more for herself. Oenone at the last flings herself on the 
funeral pyre. Tennyson has made this the most famous episode in 
the poem. 

In the closing stanzas Aeneas alone upholds the failing strength of 
Troy. Finally we come to the famous Horse and the guileful heroism of 
Sinon. Odysseus and Pyrrhus are at large in Troy and the slaughter 
rages. Cassandra is outraged; Theseus’ mother Aithre is found by her 
grandson, Demophoon; Helen meets Menelaus, ‘and seeing her trans- 
cendent beauty he dared not lay his sword upon her neck’. The city is 
left to burn and the Greeks, with the captive Trojan women, set sail for 
home. But Poseidon, with whose wrath the whole trouble began, has the 
last word. Troy is overwhelmed in the sea, and of the returning Greeks 
we are told that ‘they came to their several places, whither Heaven led 
them, as many as escaped over the sea from the bitter tempests’. 

In all this we are moving away from the Homeric to the Romantic, the 
picturing of emotion for its own sake, divorced from form or function. 
The agony is too long drawn out and there are many epithets, not otiose 
but cloying. Quintus cannot leave his figures clear and in action. He 
seeks ever to invest them with the drapery of his own comment. The 
Homeric epithet was part of the object, apprehended immediately with 
it. Perhaps this is why Quintus, though his scale is no larger than 
Homer’s, seems to move ‘lazily’, with the slowness of marshy Simois 
rather than the arrowy swiftness of Scamander. 

Yet there are echoes of the Homeric note. All, men and gods alike, 
are still subject to fate, and Pyrrhus is his father’s true son when he 
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replies to Deidameia’s pleading, ‘Courage, my mother, and put away ill- 
omened words. For man does not fall in the battle beyond his destiny. 
If it be fated that I fall in my country’s cause, let me first do something 
worthy of my race.’ 

From Quintus the Tale of Troy passed to the Byzantine historians, 
who regarded it as material for their own compilations, but added noth- 
ing to its literary history. ‘The Middle Ages, several hundred years later, 
derive the theme of their romances avowedly from Dares and Dictys. 
How much they knew of Homer is uncertain, but they did not in any 
case regard him as the pre-eminent authority. He was censured as a 
partisan of the Greeks and as misrepresenting the nature of the gods. 
Even the Byzantines were shocked at the notion of gods and goddesses 
who not only indulged in all the human passions but were wounded and 
shrank from the pain. Nor did they think it reasonable that Odysseus 
should never have a bright idea without the direct prompting of Pallas, 
or Hector never disregard a wound without Apollo’s surgical attention. 
All this disappears from the medieval versions. An interest in the work- 
ing of the human mind and the human heart begins to replace this 
ascription of so much to divine intervention, and certain characters 
come to be treated intensively. Perhaps it was because they hesitated to 
disturb the traditional outline of the great legendary figures that these 
writers developed certain subsidiary personages to almost novel-length. 
Helen, as famous a name as any in romance, never emerges from her 
shadowy, almost symbolic, existence. Odysseus, thanks probably to the 
Odyssey and to his own modernist quality, had always bulked large. 
Now Thersites, the railer, and Sinon, the plotter, grow more sub- 
stantial. But above all Troilus, who is barely mentioned by Homer, and 
that curious literary descendant of the girls of Brise and Chryse, Briseida 
—Griseida—Cressida, rise to the height of fame. As a heroine of actual 
literature Cressida eclipses Helen. No writer has ever made Helen a 
great romantic heroine; her fame is more historical than imaginative. 


III 


It is not possible to examine all the versions in which the Tale of Troy 
was told to western Europe. Pride of place belongs to Benoit de Ste. 
Maure, who wrote his French Roman de Troie probably about 1160, in 
over 30,000 octosyllabic lines. His poem is an expansion of Dares and 
Dictys as we have them, but he may have had longer versions of both, 
though some of his additions are characteristic medieval embroidery. 
Already Troilus and Briseida, now daughter of the Trojan refugee, 
Calchas, appear as lovers and Diomedes is made the rival. There is no 
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Pandarus in this affair as yet. Almost contemporary with Benoit’s poem 
is that in most skilful Latin hexameters by Joseph Iscanus, or ‘of Exeter’. 
This, De Bello Trojano, covers the whole story from the Argonauts to 
the Fall of Troy, but does not deal so fully as Dictys and Benoit with the 
last phase, after Achilles’ death. 

From Benoit descends the prose version, in Latin, of Guido de 
Colonna (1287), and at this point the love of Troilus emerges into the 
full blaze of literary fame. Boccaccio’s romance, I/ Filostrato, is an in- 
vented piece, but it includes many thousand lines of the wooing of 
Griseida by Troilus, encouraged by his friend Pandarus, and of her 
betrayal of Troilus in favour of Diomedes. From this derive Chaucer’s 
still greater Troilus and Criseyde and Shakespeare’s play. ‘To Chaucer 
the siege of ‘Troy is but a chance setting for his unrivalled love-story; 
but Shakespeare includes other Trojan incidents, bringing Odysseus 
and Achilles and Ajax and Agamemnon back into prominence and also 
Thersites. Chaucer made the Trojan legend famous in England and 
there are several versions of the whole story—that known as the Laud 
Troy book, probably based on Guido de Colonna, Lydgate’s immense 
Troy Book, and Caxton’s Recueil of the Histories of Troy. All these are 
descendants of Dares and Dictys. None of them give to the tale the 
vividness and artistic self-sufficiency which Malory gave to the ‘matter 
of Britain’. One reads Caxton’s Recueil with interest and curiosity to see 
what the fifteenth-century mind made of the famous theme. But the 
series of battles, the catalogues of names, and the death of character 
after character never achieve any unity of design or create any such 
imagined reality as Arthur’s Britain has acquired. Even when Hector 
figures as Sir Ector we do not visualize him as a character in Froissart 
might appear; but neither does the medieval writer succeed in giving us 
any other clear image, not even a false one, of the Graeco-Trojan world. 
To us who know our Homer it is doubly hard to live in this literary 
limbo. But one doubts if even Caxton’s contemporary readers can have 
found it easy. 

The latest, and perhaps the most readable, full rendering of the tale is 
found in Elizabethan drama. Heywood in The Brazen Age and the two 
parts of The Iron Age presents a most skilful and entertaining pageant of 
the siege of Troy, following the medieval outline, but using his classical 
knowledge to bring its details nearer to Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. It is 
interesting to observe that Heywood, in dedicating The Iron Age, bases 
the historic interest of Troy on the fact that ‘although it were situate in 
Asia, yet out of her ashes hath arisen the two rarest Phoenixes in Europe, 
namely London and Rome’. Heywood had already developed this theme 
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at great length in a poem, Trota Britannica, or Brytaine’s Troy, which 
covers the same ground as the plays and something more. Not till 
Canto XI does he reach the Siege of Troy, and he intersperses his 
narrative with comparisons between Trojan and English heroes, from 
King Arthur and Edmund Ironside to Charles Brandon, Sidney, Essex, 
and Vere. He even, in commenting on the treachery of Aeneas and 
Antenor (always the betrayers of Troy in the medieval versions), alludes 
to Guido Vaux and the 5th of November. The last two of his seventeen 
cantos link up Adam genealogically by way of Saturn, who is five from 
Noah, with Brute, founder of the British Kingdom and so, by kingly 
succession, to James VI and I. Strangely enough his Tuvaixeiov, or Nine 
Books concerning Women, in all its mythological and historical lore appears 
to ignore Helen of Troy. 

Here the literary history of the tale in general appears, so far as con- 
cerns English readers, toend. Londoners have ceased to pride themselves 
on being New Trojans, and the only feature in the whole legend which 
struck real root in our soil, the love of Troilus and Cressida, was, as has 
been stated, no part of the original history. Since the Renaissance we 
have recovered Homer; Dares and Dictys and all their progeny have 
paled beside his re-risen splendour. In his own Greek or in Chapman’s, 
Pope’s, or Lang’s English we can read the Jiiad and we are content with 
that. Yet one figure has emerged as a symbol of romantic beauty, who, as 
I have pointed out, makes few actual appearances in the literature to which 
she may be said to have given rise. Marlowe, who also touched Troy in 
rendering Virgil and Ovid, brought Helen’s wraith on to our stage as the 
desired of Faustus and would have immortalized her, had she been mortal, 
in twenty famous lines (which found an immediate echo in Heywood). 
But though Helen remains an almost universally recognized abstraction 
constantly referred to in vaudeville or in lyric, she has never yet inspired 
any famous imaginative literature. 

Landor, the most classical of our poets, puts Helen and Achilles, and 
also Peleus and Thetis, into Dialogues of the Dead, and in verse celebrates 
the Agamemnon theme. Moreover, following the Alexandrian version of 
Photius, he provides Paris and Oenone with a son, Corythos, whose tragic 
story he tells among The Hellenics. Andrew Lang in Helen of Troy made 
an interesting attempt to portray Helen at full length, with Lacedaemon 
and Ilium for her setting, but the poem is little read. He also introduces 
Corythos. Perhaps the only figures in the legend who owe anything of 
their fame to our later poets are Laodamia and Oenone, who furnished 
themes respectively to Wordsworth and to Tennyson as well as Landor. 
The poet laureate has glanced at the subject; but our generation cannot be 
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said to have rendered the Tale of Troy in its own idiom. A graceful 
writer did indeed pay tribute to Helen a few years ago: 


Thus Helen looked; and Priam’s son 
could know no rest until he won 
possession of her honeyed mouth 
with kisses to allay the drouth 

that parched his own. 
Thus Helen smiled; and her mute lips 
summoned from Greece a thousand ships 
to follow her across the deep 
and banish evermore the sleep 

of doomed Troy town.' 


But that is an echo of the Renaissance. It was rather outraged 
pride (and perhaps the prospect of loot) that called Agamemnon’s 
fleet to Aulis. 


! Orvieto Dust, by Wilfranc Hubbard. The most recent contribution to the 
literature of Troy is the ironic writ of M. Girandoux’s play La Guerre de 
Troie n’aura pas lieu. 


‘God took our flower, 
Our little Nell. 
He thought he too 
Would like a smell.’ 
Alleged Australian Epitaph. 


7 ® ‘EAévav, &vO0s ToKewv, Beds fpTrac’ awpov" 
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POETRY FOR THE EXAMINEE 
By c. 8. CHAPMAN 


[VirGIL, Aeneid, i. 157-613 is one of the set books for the Northern Univer- 
sities Joint Board School Certificate for 1940.] 
S far as I can remember, although I read Virgil as a school- 
boy, scanned Virgil, translated Virgil, and learned Virgil 
by heart, yet no one ever tried to explain to me why I should 
study Virgil, except, of course, as a means to securing a School 
or Higher Certificate. Vaguely I was aware that Virgil was 
said to be a great poet, and I knew that Tennyson had written 
a celebrated poem about him. But nobody tried to make me 
feel that he was a great poet, nobody tried to open my eyes. 
Nor is this surprising, because no one tried to make me feel 
that Lycidas was a great poem either, although I learned most 
of it by heart. Certain things in Lycidas, I know, did move me, 
particularly the passage about St. Peter, the blind mouths, 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 


That was grim, mysterious, full of foreboding. It appealed 
to my Protestant upbringing. 

I have said perhaps unjustly that none of my masters tried 
to make me feel the appeal of great poetry. Perhaps they did 
try in some obscure way, and failed. Certainly I do not remem- 
ber any occasion in which a real effort was made to bring out 
the literary quality of what we read, still less a protracted effort 
over a series of lessons. Any uplifting of spirit which came to 
me from wrestling over Virgil or Milton was akin to that which 
came from wrestling with a cross-word puzzle, jig-saw puzzle, 
or complex algebraical problem. Only very vaguely did I feel, 
see, understand, the beauty of poetry as poetry. 

I have quoted my own instance because I believe that it not 
merely was typical, but zs typical. But it need not be typical. 
If one of the reasons for studying Virgil for School Certificate 
is that it is in fact something more than a rather complex 
jig-saw puzzle, that it does in fact contain something genuine 
and vital which makes it a xtijpa és dei, then it should not pass 
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the wit of the master to show this to the pupil, and to pass on 
to him something of his own appreciation and delight. 

With this end in view, I believe one ought occasionally to 
stray from the beaten path, and put up on the board some 
favourite poem or passage and take that instead of the routine 
unseen. ‘Lugete o Veneres Cupidinesque’ I have found not too 
difficult, once I had told them that passer was a sparrow, and 
omnia bella was not ‘all wars’ but ‘all pretty things’ (French beau- 
belle). The appeal of the poem was immediate; they loved the 
verb pipilabat, and immediately spotted the grandeur of ‘qui 
nunc it per iter tenebricosum’—the valley of the shadow of 
Death, ‘illuc unde negant redire quemquam’—‘the bourne from 
which no traveller returns’. For most of the form it was a 
revelation that the Romans could smile, could write something 
graceful and dainty, even that they fell in love. At the end of 
the period we had five minutes to spare, so I told them to 
learn by heart as much as they could. Next day, I gave them 
the English line by line ‘Mourn all ye Venuses and Cupids, 
and all ye men of finer feeling’, and between them they man- 
aged to supply the Latin. And when one boy asked ‘Why are 
we doing this, Sir? Is it for School Certificate?’ then I had my 
opportunity. 

By now most members of the form had acquired a certain 
facility in mastering the sense of the Virgil, so that for the 
second time of reading I decided that we might try to take it as 
poetry. The first step was to ask them to bring to the next 
Latin period Milton’s Minor Poems which are an English set 
book. The English master in the meantime ran over the first 
fifty lines of Lycidas with them, explained about Edward King, 
mentioned the pastoral convention, and brought out the sense. 
My point was the universality of the poem, that it was not just 
John Milton mourning for Edward King, but any mourner 
lamenting one whom he had greatly loved. I explained how 
this was helped by the pastoral convention. To have written 
of St. Paul’s, and Christ’s, Cambridge, would have been to 
narrow the field of its application, but any one of us could say 
of a school friend ‘For we were nursed upon the selfsame hill, 
&c.’. And then we noticed some of the poetic devices—the 













































14 POETRY FOR THE EXAMINEE 
repetition of ‘Lycidas’ in lines 8-10, the alliteration, ‘together 
both’—“‘both together’, &c. 

After that we were ready to tackle the Virgil. The passage 
(Aeneid, i. 157 onwards) opens with a purple passage describing 
the scenery of the haven where the weary sons of Aeneas 
landed. We thrashed out a meaning so that we could picture 
the haven with its vast cliffs, two overhanging rocks, and the 
background of bristling woods. I told them that people who 
write narrative poems, or even narrative prose—fiction—like 
to wrestle with a piece of scenery, and see if they can get it 
over—if they can word-paint a picture. It is a difficult thing 
to do and perhaps Virgil this time was not particularly success- 
ful. I instanced a modern author whose description of Der- 
wentwater had defeated me. 


Magno telluris amore 
Egressi optata potiuntur Troes arena. (171-2.) 


Here, I think, they did see the sublime simplicity of the 
magno telluris amore, especially in contrast with any English 
translation we could muster, and how in 1. 172 the optata rein- 
forces the magno telluris amore. Virgil not only lets us see the 
poor sailors, storm-tossed, weary, exhausted; more important, 
he enables us to feel as they felt—magno telluris amore. Then 
come the little devices of vocabulary and alliteration which 
help to redeem the commonplace actions of lighting a fire and 
preparing a meal. They get ready the Cerealiaarma. What were 
the Cerealia arma? A mortar and pestle, knives and spoons, 
querns—very prosaic things—but Virgil by-passes the lot, he 
gets the mot juste, so that when his Roman readers read it, they 
did not double up with laughter, but they did, I think, smile 
appreciatively.. It was a good touch. 

After that Aeneas climbs a high rock, and looks out to sea for 
Antheus, Capys, and Caicus. Why the proper names? Why 
not just socios? He sees no ship, but three stags wandering 
on the beach. ‘Hos tota armenta sequuntur a tergo et longum 
per valles pascitur agmen’—and the line trails on and on, just 
like the herd. (Compare the hypermetric line 332.) He lays 
low the leaders ‘capita alta ferentes cornibus arboreis’. Here 
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we stopped for the proleptic use of the adjective alta, and the 
cornibus arboreis. ‘Branching antlers’, we say, and forget it is 
a metaphor. The thing has grown stale and commonplace, 
but the first person who wrote cornibus arboreis saw a great 
light. And in line 191 ‘miscet agens telis nemora inter frondea 
turbam’, the whole pack goes pattering down the glade. Seven 
deer he kills, ‘et numerum cum navibus aequet’. In prose ‘he 
kills seven, so may be that there may be one deer for each of 
his seven ships’. How clumsy is the English, and how neat the 
Latin! 
Then comes the great speech (1. 197 onwards): 


‘O socii neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum. . . forsan et haec 
olim meminisse iuvabit . . . illic fas regna resurgere Troiae. .. .” 


This is not just a mythical Aeneas addressing a handful of 
mythical sailors; this is any great leader addressing a down- 
hearted people. ‘It applies to you’, I said. ‘Vos et Scyllaeam 
rabiem penitusque sonantes accestis scopulos: vos et Cyclopia 
saxa experti.’ You call it evacuation, being taken away from 
parents, friends, the city that is home. Well, ‘revocate animos 
maestumque timorem mittite’. ‘Then comes the famous saying 
which one or two of them had met before, or remembered from 
our first reading. ‘Forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit’. I 
explained one or two things in my own school life hateful and 
painful at the time which I can now look back upon with a 
smile. They too, I said, had their aches and sorrows, although 
they did not say much about them. ‘Forsan et haec olim 
meminisse iuvabit’. As they grew older, they would become 
more and more conscious that most of the aches and sorrows 
are temporary things that matter little, that time is a great 
salve, that when things seemed at their worst, it would help 
if they could ask themselves how their present troubles would 
appear to them in, say, ten years’ time. ‘Forsan et haec olim 
meminisse iuvabit’. In some strange, unanalysable way, Virgil 
seems to have expressed the thought perfectly, and because 
the expression is so perfect it helps to sustain us. Then come 
the lines. ‘Per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, ten- 
dimus in Latium... .’ We too are making for our Latium, 
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‘per varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum’, and because Virgil 
has put it in this way, it is somehow easier to believe not only 
that we too shall attain a new world, a world of peace, ‘sedes 
ubi fata quietas ostendunt’, but also that that world is worth 
attaining, and that we shall have the strength and courage 
to be worthy of it. And in that new world the poet says the 
gods decree that once again shall rise the kingdom of Troy, 
Rome, England, a united Europe, call it what you will. “Durate 
et vosmet rebus servate secundis.’ That means sticking it out 
as cheerfully as you can. 

Of course I was preaching a sermon. So too was Virgil 
preaching a sermon to his own day and generation. But may we 
never open our hearts and be genuine? And is it not one of the 
qualities of all the greatest poetry that it comes home to us 
here and now? And if so, ought not the pupils to feel it? 

Then comes the actual feasting—the hubbub, the noise, the 
clatter of dishes, all expressed in the sharp short sentences of 
lines 210-14, and at length ‘postquam exempta fames epulis 
mensaeque remotae’, then, in a superb and simple solemn 
line ‘amissos longo socios sermone requirunt’. As long as men 
gather together after a meal and pine for their missing friends— 
you can fill in the details how you will—so long that little word 
sketch will remain a perfect word sketch. ‘Amissos longo 
socios sermone requirunt.’ 

So the exposition might go on. 

There is nothing particularly learned about an exposition 
like this, and many points I know I have passed over. But it 
is something to get School Certificate pupils to appreciate the 
fact that Virgil is poetry, or even that some Virgil is poetry. 
Not all that I have told my form has got home with all of them, 
but they do listen, they do, if led gently on, make suggestions 
of their own, they do occasionally suggest something they have 
read or heard in their English lesson by way of parallel, and 
they are becoming more conscious of the potentialities (and 
limitations) of their own tongue as an instrument of expression. 

Am I only doing what every other teacher of the Classics 
does? I hope so, but I think not. If I am in error, then happy 
the error. 
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SLAVERY—THE GRAECO-ROMAN DEFENCE 
By A. J. RAYMER 


HE social and economic life of the ancient world was 

reared upon a substructure of slavery. The commercial 
greatness of Carthage, Tyre, and Babylon had depended on 
the same principle. Amid all the variety of notions and 
dominant ideas current in classical civilization there was one 
point of agreement. ‘It was universally assumed’, as Dr. A. N. 
Whitehead expresses it, ‘that a large slave population was 
required to perform services which were unworthy to engage 
the activities of a fully civilized man.’! 

A factor as basic in civilization as slavery presupposes a 
certain popular and sometimes articulate scheme of thinking, 
within which it finds justification. The evolution of the idea 
of slavery in the thought of the Graeco-Roman world exhibits 
a slow development from the old Roman belief in complete 
subordination of a lower social element to a new level of 
humanitarianism. This new level found its best expression in 
the notion of spiritual equality underlying the Stoic zus 
naturale. ‘The old outlook is summarized in Cato’s advice to 
Roman farmers. ‘When slaves fall ill, they should not be given 
so much food. . . . Let a man sell his old oxen, his old cart, old 
tools, and aged or sick slaves.’ The new attitude finds voice 
in St. Paul’s letter to Philemon, on behalf of ‘my son, One- 
simus’, a runaway slave, ‘not now as a servant but above 
a servant, a brother beloved, especially to me’. 

In order to understand the traditional attitude towards 
slavery, we can hardly do better than turn to three ancient 
writers, two of them philosophers and one a historian. All alike 
agree on the tacit assumption that civilization depends upon 
the existence of privileged classes, supported by an inferior 
class of producers excluded from the privileges and happiness 
of the masters they served, although this exclusion did not 
always imply bad treatment. 


‘Inferior kinds of men’, writes Aristotle, ‘are by nature slaves, and it 


? Adventures of Ideas, p. 14. 2 Cato, De re rust. ii. 
3871-28 
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is better for them, as for all inferiors, to be under the rule of a master. 
For that man is by nature a slave who can be, and therefore is, the 
property of somebody else, and has sufficient intelligence to understand, 
but not to reason. ... The use of slaves and domestic animals does not 


differ much; from the physical labour of both are obtained the services 
necessary for life.”! 


Polybius, writing nearly 200 years later, in Rome, is of the 
same opinion. Slaves are ‘among the essential commodities of 
existence’ to his mind. But behind this social institution so 
essential to life there lurked a scarcely defined uneasiness. The 
day of slavery, even to the minds of the Homeric heroes, took 
away half of a man’s manhood.? It involved a social degrada- 
tion, but on the other hand, the most clear-sighted of the 
Greek social analysts was not therefore led to confuse social 
and moral values by any tidy Aristotelian classification. 


‘One thing only disgraces a slave, and that is the name. In all other 
respects, a slave, if he be good, is no worse than a freeman.’ 


No man was born a slave, added another of the Greek poets, 
but Fortune might make him so. This is as good a criticism 
as any of the strange inconsistency and uneasiness haunting the 
traditional belief in the necessity of slavery worked into Aris- 
totle’s thought. Polybius was not troubled by any such doubt 
in regard to Rome, and reverted to the Aristotelian line of 
defence. 

There is surprisingly little attempt made in Roman literature, 
apart from the philosophers, to comment on the slave economy 
of its civilization. Such an economy was taken for granted, 
and the aristocratic temper of all literature that catered mainly 
for the ruling classes would hardly be interested in the ques- 
tion. Cicero, however, defended slavery on philosophical 
grounds, deriving his standpoint from Plato’s triple division 
of the soul’s energizing centres into Reason, Honour, and 
Appetite.. Nature has arranged for the beneficial government 
of the lower elements in nature by the higher. For example, 
God governs man, the Mind governs the body, and Reason 
governs Appetite. 


™ Aristot. Pol. i. 5.1254> 15. 


2 Hom. Od. xvii. 322. 
3 Euripides, Jon, 854. 
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‘Masters control their slaves as the best part of the mind—that is, 

Wisdom—controls the vicious and weak parts of itself, such as lust, 
passion, and other disturbances. For there is a kind of unjust slavery 
when those belong to someone else, who might be their own masters; 
but when those are slaves who cannot govern themselves, there is no 
injury done.’! 
This is the Aristotelian argument again. Granted the substitu- 
tion of ‘subject’ for ‘slave’, the last sentence summarizes the 
present political practice of Western governments towards 
backward peoples. 

The economic demands of Ciceronian society called for 
three main types of slave employment. Household slaves 
undertook domestic duties, saw to provisions and accounts. 
Some of them were employed as teachers or doctors. Among 
them were talented and cultured men, in a number of cases. 
Cicero’s secretary, Tiro, was a fair example, of which the genial 
Pliny’s household could yield yet more. It is interesting to 
speculate as to whether contact with Tiro, Epictetus, or the 
humane Seneca might have modified Aristotle’s sharp moral 
division between slave and free. Relations between master and 
slave were often friendly and humane in Roman households 
where cultural or professional interests drew them together. 
Punishments, on the other hand, were often brutal. The house- 
hold slave like Davus? was allowed a good deal of licence in 
what he said, but nevertheless felt the uncertainty of his posi- 
tion. Industrial slaves formed a second class, employed as 
artisans, as apprentices in private commercial concerns, or in 
a public bakery. Public offices and the budding civil service 
absorbed a number under the early Empire. From these first 
two classes arose the powerful Imperial Freedmen. The lowest 
type of slave was employed generally on public works in the 
country districts or on the large estates of the land-owning 
Republican gentry. 

Under the early Empire three main forces were at work 
changing not only the nature of slavery but also the general 
attitude towards the slave. These forces were economic, poli- 
tical, and philosophical. A word must be said about each. 


’ Cicero, De Rep. iii. 25. 2 Horace, Sat. ii. 7. 
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Repeated wars of conquest under the Republic supplied 
Roman industry with cheap labour. Replacement was not 
difficult, and hence Cato’s callousness regarding sick or old 
slaves. As long as the market supply continued steadily and 
absentee landlords farmed huge estates a certain callousness 
marked the general attitude. But with the coming of the Pax 
Romana wars of conquest decreased. Augustus continued 
Julius Caesar’s policy of limiting the industrial slave popula- 
tion in favour of a percentage of free labour. Prices of slaves 
began to rise with the fall in supply, spreading a growing 
consciousness that bad treatment of slaves was uneconomical. 

In the second place, the Imperial Civil Service system, 
founded by Augustus and developed under his successors, 
employed large numbers of slaves and freedmen. This im- 
proved their political status. Commercial companies and muni- 
cipalities employed more slaves, and the latter were granted 
rights of membership in social and burial clubs. Such privi- 
leges helped to raise the self-esteem of the slave, and, to some 
extent, his social dignity within his class. In the reign of 
Claudius appeared the first great freedmen, in charge of the 
Imperial Treasury (fiscus), official correspondence, and other 
State departments. As a class, the freedmen acquired consider- 
able wealth and political control from the security of the court. 

Finally, the growing influence of Stoicism was projecting 
into educated minds the doctrine of spiritual equality between 
man and man. All men, according to the orthodox Stoic, had 
in them a portion of the Divine Fire (Reason, or Providence) 
with which they were one. Reason bade men live according to 
the Law of Nature, which was the benevolent working of 
Providence simultaneously in mankind and in the physical 
world. The slave was, in his own right, equal before God 
to an Emperor. ‘We are members of a great body. Nature has 
made us of one blood, has implanted in us mutual love, has 
made us for society’.! Since this is so, said Epictetus, ‘that 
which thou wouldest not suffer thyself, seek not to lay upon 
others. Thou wouldst not be a slave; then see to it that others 
be not slaves to thee’.? 


t Seneca, Ep. 95. 51. 2 Epict., frag. 43. 
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Seneca, Epictetus, and the letter to Philemon represent the 
highest humanitarian tradition in regard to slavery achieved in 
the ancient world. There is little suggestion of any attack on 
the institution of slavery as such, by Stoic or by Christian. 
Both accept it as a fact of contemporary society, as it was 
accepted in the Christianized West in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Economic and political pressure first 
raised the external, or market value, of the slave. Philosophy 
and religion, being slower to penetrate the general climate of 
opinion, followed with their blessing to raise his human or 
inward value. There was clearly much evil in the system, but 
factors emerged to modify the slave’s position, notably the 
growing humanitas of the Antonine age, and the civilizing ten- 
dencies of Roman Law, as it embodied more and more of Stoic 
principles between the times of Seneca and Constantine. From 
an economic viewpoint, slavery was almost essential to a highly 
industrialized Empire before the rise of the machine age, and 
this was the general line of defence from Aristotle to Marcus 
Aurelius. 

The Industrial Revolution repeated the same cycle. Slavery 
and a low valuation of human life attended its birth and early 
career. Low wages and ‘dark Satanic mills’ were complacently 
accepted as necessities. Then the impact of the Democratic 
idea, stimulated in France and America—the counterpart of 
Roman humanitas—joined forces with the vigorous crusade of 
John Woolman that culminated in the final Abolition. 











EURIPIDES AND THE PURITAN 
MOVEMENT 


A Study of ‘The Bacchae’ 


By L. M. MEAD 


HE Bacchae is acknowledged to be the most difficult to 

interpret of all Euripides’ plays, and the difficulty of un- 
derstanding it is increased by the fact that it is in many ways 
unlike his other works. The human characters are not so 
clearly drawn, nor are they of such heroic calibre. ‘The mani- 
festation of Dionysus’ power and the adoration of him at the end 
are, moreover, in contrast to Euripides’ usual ‘sceptical’ tone. 

No interpretation of the play is satisfactory which does not 
show Dionysus as a real power (although such have been 
attempted), but, when this has been granted, the question still 
remains, ‘What kind of power?’ To say that Euripides was 
acknowledging the god worshipped in the Dionysiac cult is not 
enough. Euripides’ outlook is too philosophic to admit of so 
simple an explanation. Nor is it enough to say that Dionysus, 
while a real power, is also an evil one—a verdict which 
Euripides’ ‘enthusiasm for humanity’ makes decidedly attrac- 
tive, in spite of the beauty of some of the choruses and the fact 
that Pentheus does not share the moral victory of Hippolytus, 
Hecuba, Jocasta, Iphigenia, and other victims of divine ven- 
geance, who are greater than their fate. 

We are on our way to a clearer understanding of the problem 
if we dissociate from the word és many of the ideas which 
Christian and Jewish tradition alike have associated with the 
word ‘God’. The Greek @coi were for the most part powers of 
nature—whether external nature or human passions. ‘Two 
passages from other plays of Euripides worthy of note in this 
connexion are the opening speech of the Hippolytus and 
Hecuba’s explanation of the name ‘Aphrodite’ in the Troades 
(989 and ggo). The Dionysus who is revealed to us in the 
Bacchae is the god of the wild things, both of nature in its 
wildest aspects and of uncontrolled human passions. His con- 
nexion with the vine is more than a chance connexion of 
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a vegetation god with the most important cultivated tree in the 
districts which were centres of his cult. The phenomenon of 
alcoholic intoxication is of definite significance, for in it voli- 
tional control of action is removed and repressed tendencies 
have free range. 

If this is anything like an accurate explanation of Dionysus, 
the significance of Pentheus is not difficult to understand. The 
natural enemy of worship of a Dionysiac kind is Puritanism, 
and Pentheus’ objections to Dionysiac worship are of a puri- 
tanical type. The evils he fears in the State are effeminacy and 
sexual irregularity, and he is ready to suspect tendencies to- 
wards these in every innovation. 

That there was a Puritan movement in Greece is well known. 
It was, moreover, a movement which had its stronghold among 
the intellectuals. It found its greatest exponent in Euripides’ 
younger contemporary, the philosopher Plato, but it did not 
start with him. The Puritan protest against the popular mytho- 
logy had found able exponents before Euripides’ day in 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus, and there was distinct sympathy 
with it in the philosophic schools. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to imagine that the Bacchae was merely a stage in the 
age-long conflict between the poets and the Puritans. Poet 
though Euripides was, the nature of his attack on the popular 
mythology shows that he had definite sympathy with the aims 
and ideals of the Puritan movement. This is perhaps not sur- 
prising, for the true Puritan, unlike the picture of him given by 
flippant writers, is not necessarily a vandal, but an artist who 
aims at beauty of a high order and will not tolerate anything 
which threatens to endanger that beauty. There is grim irony 
in the fact that, while Euripides’ ideals seem to have been so 
like his own, Plato in his attack on the poets cites especially 
from Euripides’ plays instances of unworthy and harmful 
representations of the gods. Itis, however, a striking example of 
the importance of method and the difficulty of securing co- 
operation between people working for the same ends, if they do 
not approve of the same means. While Euripides sought to 
portray things as they were and did not shrink from showing an 
evil cult in all its hideousness, Plato, in true puritanic style, 
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feared lest any portrayal of evil, even as an exposure, should 
merely encourage unhealthy gloating. 

In the Bacchae Euripides, as it were, steps out of the fray and 
reviews the tactics of both sides. For a brief time he has ceased 
to fight the battle of the Puritans against the traditional mytho- 
logy and gives a picture of the conflict, the issues involved, the 
relative strength of both parties, and the methods they employ. 

The first point to be examined in studying the Bacchae is 
Euripides’ portrait of Dionysus, and at the outset it should be 
noted that, however much Euripides may sympathize with the 
Puritans, he is too great a poet and a realist to fail to see that, 
though it may lure to something hideous, the Sirens’ Song is 
itself a thing of beauty. His Dionysus is a dazzling figure. 
Throughout the prologue, which he himself speaks, he gives 
the impression of power and splendour. The working out of 
the play confirms this impression. Dionysus’ power is its 
central feature. That he is fair to look upon is noted by his 
captors and even by his arch-enemy, Pentheus. ‘The Chorus 
sing his praises in the rapt tones of those who have but recently 
entered into a world of beauty. 

Beauty and joy are, indeed, the keynotes of the earlier 
choruses. The women of the Chorus are keenly alive to the 
beauties of external nature. The god whom they worship is 
intimately connected with these beauties. He is, moreover, as 
Teiresias maintains, the giver of rest and sleep, the lord of 
music, poetry, and the dance. He is a civilizing force and— 
strange claim, in view of the working out of the play!—the 
bringer of peace. It is in the emotional life that music, poetry, 
and the dance have their origin and, however great a part is 
played by the intellect in their development, these activities lack 
life and sincerity unless the emotions find expression in them. A 
very large measure too of the ecstasy experienced by the Chorus 
is due to the relief that results from liberation from taboo. 

The moral claims of the worshippers of Dionysus, although 
repeatedly stated, crumble somewhat under a close examination. 
The modern reader, accustomed through Christian and Jewish 
tradition to associate ethical attributes with the word ‘holiness’, 
is apt to attach an ethical significance to the references to ‘Ooia, 
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but originally ‘holiness’ merely meant ‘devotion to a god’ and its 
ethical significance depended entirely on the character of the 
god with whom it was associated. Perhaps the clearest opinion 
expressed as to the morality or immorality of Dionysus is in 
lines 314-18: 

ovux 6 Aidvucos owppoveiv dvayKdoet 

yuvaixas és Thy Kutrpiv, cAA’ év Ti puoet 

TO Owmpoveiv Eveotiv &5 TH TravT’ dei, 

TOUTO oKoTreiv xpr)’ Kai yap év Baxyevpaoiv 

ovo” 7) ye CWpPV ov AlapbaprjoeTat. 
The emotional life is per se neither good nor bad. What it is in 
any individual depends on that individual’s 760s. 

But to say that the emotional life is itself morally neutral is 
not to say the same of the worship of Dionysus, the mere pur- 
suit of emotional excitement. The Chorus and the aged con- 
verts to Dionysiac worship, Teiresias and Cadmus, state that it 
is as old as time and condemn the speculations of those who 
would pursue a copia above the reach of the majority of man- 
kind. Passages in which such views are expressed are attractive 
to those who would see in the Bacchae a palinode to the scepti- 
cism of Euripides’ earlier works, and it is easy to trace a con- 
nexion between the cogia« here condemned and Ufpis. On the 
other hand, it should be borne in mind that the fear of com- 
mitting UBpis loomed less largely in Euripides’ mind than in the 
minds of earlier poets and that many of the most sceptical 
utterances in his earlier plays were put into the mouths of 
people of strong humanity and heroic calibre. While no one 
can say that it would have been impossible for Euripides to 
change from such an attitude of lofty speculation to a mere 
‘herd morality’, the likelihood of his having done so must not be 
decided solely by the tone of certain passages condemning cogic. 
Moreover, such recantations are generally made in moments of 
exhaustion, and, gloomy though the Bacchae may be in subject, 
it is too vigorous a play to be the work of an exhausted man. 

In order to obtain a true idea of the moral tone of Dionysiac 
worship, it is necessary to examine closely the actual rites and 
the things in which the Bacchante delights. Such an examination 
reveals a definite clash with the main current of Greek ideals. 
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The Greeks were humanists and, in spite of the cynicism be- 
trayed by the sophist’s dictum, ‘Man is the measure of all 
things’, their humanism represented something noble and ex- 
alted. The anthropomorphic picture of the gods which Homer 
painted, although inferior to the highest conceptions, both 
philosophic and ethical, of the fifth century, marked in its own 
day an advance on primitive and often bestial conceptions. To 
those who followed the Homeric tradition humanity was 
closely connected with cwppoown, with restraint and orderliness. 
The intense interest in the animal creation and sympathy for it, 
felt by so many people at the present day, obscure for a 
modern reader the significance of the scene in which the Bacchic 
women fondle the animals on the hills. The next scene, in 
which they rend the cattle, shows how far removed the Bacchic 
attitude was from the tenderness to which a modern might be 
inclined to attribute their earlier actions. In the very fondling 
too there are indications that all is not well. The women who 
sport with the animals on the hills have deserted their own 
children, have left them untended, while they suckle the young 
of fawns and wolves. The fact is that Dionysiac worship is 
sub-human. Dionysus himself is not a wholly anthropomorphic 
god, like those with whom Homer peopled Olympus. He is 
toupéxepws (1. 100). Pentheus in the infatuated condition in 
which he goes to his death sees him as a bull, and it is in that 
form or as a many-headed snake or a fire-breathing lion that the 
Chorus implore him to appear to take vengeance. He repre- 
sents the animal in man demanding expression at the expense 
of all else. There is no meanness to which he will not stoop to 
gain his own ends. Treachery and deceit play a greater part 
than strength in the overthrow of Pentheus and, provided such 
methods bring success, all is well in the eyes of his worshippers. 

Ti TO Cody 7 Ti TO KGAAIOV 

Trapa Pedv yépas Ev BpoTois 

7) xeip’ Utrép Kopugas 

Ex 8pdv Kpeioow KaTEXElv; 

6 Ti KaAOV giAov cei. (877-81)! 


' 'The context points to katéxw having here the sense merely of holding, not of 
restraint. 
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When driven to extremes the cult is sheer brutality and violates 
human affection, a thing more beautiful than the wild beauty in 
which it exults. 

Pentheus is neither a tyrant nor a martyr, but a man who 
attempts the impossible, who tries with merely human strength 
to overthrow a power of nature. The Chorus, when threatened 
with imprisonment and when the supposed priest is actually 
imprisoned, accuse him of tyranny. The portrait of him given 
in the play hardly justifies us, however, in endorsing this verdict. 
He may be quick-tempered and hasty (1. 670), but there is no 
suggestion that his rule had been oppressive before the events 
recorded in the play—and, whatever judgement we may pass 
on his attack on the Dionysiac religion, the fact remains that his 
motive in attacking it was good: he thought it was destructive 
of the morals of the people and, therefore, contrary to the 
highest interests of the state. The portrait we have of him is of 
a conscientious young man who takes his duties as a ruler very 
seriously. The limits of the story do not allow us to see him in 
a very attractive light, but Cadmus in his lament over him 
records that he was a model of filial piety and courtesy to his 
elders—virtues which were highly prized in the ancient world. 
His own opposition to Dionysus brings him into conflict with 
the two old men, Cadmus and Teiresias, but his attitude to 
them is mainly one of grief and horror at finding them engaged 
in pursuits which he feels are degrading. His affection for 
Cadmus is obvious. His harshness to Teiresias may well be due 
to a desire to affix the blame for a disgraceful escapade to some- 
one other than his grandfather. The words of Cadmus’ lament 
over him suggest a man who in his private life, at least, was 
lovable. 

© giAtat’ avApdav, Kal yap ouKéeT’ dv Spos 
TOV piAT&twv Epory’ &pibptjoet Texveov. (1317-18) 

As regards Pentheus’ harshness it should be noted that it is 
accompanied by signs of excitement and panic. As opposition 
increases, so he becomes more violent in his attempts to over- 
throw the Dionysiac religion. When part of the palace is 
destroyed by earthquake and the prisoner miraculously re- 
leased, far from recognizing that he is opposing a power more 
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than human, he is possessed by an insane frenzy (Il. 625, 627- 
32). Then, only a very short time afterwards, we see him, still 
maddened, the plaything of Dionysus, consumed by a desire to 
witness the Bacchic revels. When this desire gains full hold of 
him, it reveals itself, like the prude’s delight in a scandal, as a 
craving for the thing forbidden (1. 1062). 

So Pentheus fell, not by the punishment which overtakes the 
sinner, but by the inevitable destruction which awaits the man 
who does not face facts. Despite his weaknesses, he was morally 
on a higher plane than the worshippers of Dionysus, but he 
failed because he refused to acknowledge a real power. His 
violence is a confession of insecurity. The wish uttered in a 
moment of weakness reveals that, although he is the enemy of 
Dionysus, there is a part of him which answers to Dionysus’ 
enticements. 

Is this Euripides’ criticism of the Puritans—not that they are 
ignoble, but that they are not realists? He shares their passion 
for righteousness, but he cannot see how they can possibly 
succeed by the methods they have chosen to adopt. 
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A ROMAN’S VIEW OF ART 


By A. C. MOORHOUSE 


HE story of Mummius and the art treasures which he pillaged from 

Corinth, and sent back to Rome with the warning that the carriers 
would have to replace any that they lost with others of the same value, is 
a familiar joke from the history books at the expense of Roman sensibility. 
Perhaps less well known, and equally enlightening, is another story against 
the same unhappy official, which appears in Pliny (Nat. Hist. 35. 24). 
Mummius, according to this account, was conducting an auction of 
pictures from among his booty, and Attalus bid 600,000 denarii (say 
£21,000) for a picture of Dionysus and Ariadne by Aristides. ‘Thereupon 
Mummius, ‘surprised at the price and suspecting that the picture had 
some good quality of which he himself was ignorant’, withdrew the work, 
and later dedicated it at Rome in the temple of Ceres. It is hardly unfair 
to Mummius if we imagine him, back in Rome, boasting to his friends 
how, thanks to his good judgement, he saved the masterpiece from the 
hands of Attalus. This famous painting comes up again, to the discredit 
of Rome, in the history of Polybius (39. 13), who says that he saw Roman 
soldiers playing at draughts on it after the sack of Corinth. 

Stories such as these, supported by the non-existence of great ancient 
Roman artists, have played their part in forming a general opinion of 
Romans as an inartistic nation, incapable of creating, and incapable of 
appreciating, great art. The attitude of the average Roman plebeian to art 
must, indeed, be deduced from such sources. But a decided measure of 
caution has to be adopted before a judgement can be formed on such 
evidence. Granted that the anecdotes are true, which may or may not be 
the fact, would an investigator of the future, inquiring into our own 
attitude to art, form a fair opinion of us if he relied on the artistic views of 
the street-vendor, or of the soldier in the ranks?! There is also a further 
point. For Romans, painting and sculpture meant something Greek, in 
inspiration and probably in execution as well. That very fact created a 
prejudice in many minds, both educated and not, that looked on the 
Greeks as a degenerate nation likely to contaminate the good old Roman 
simplicity. 

The evidence afforded by the literature is a safer guide to the quality of 
appreciation of art among the Romans, since it is the product of men of 
culture. Another danger, however, arises. It will be unfair to rest argu- 


' Here, to make the parallel proper, we must think of the private of fifty years 
ago, and not of the ‘ranker’ of the ‘post-Belisha’ army! 
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ments on the fine quality of the rarer spirits. Virgil was a very great 
Roman, but he was not typical of his people, any more than Plato or 
Shelley was typical of his. It is with some trepidation that I dare pro- 
duce my typical Roman. It is far easier to describe what we imagine to be 
the type of the men of a foreign nation than it is to find an individual like 
that type; and further, an ‘average Roman’ is not likely to be known to us, 
since such a man would escape public attention in days when no news- 
paper competitions could bring him out of obscurity. But I think that 
Pliny the Elder can, for this particular purpose, be considered a fair 
candidate for the post, and there is the special advantage that in his 
Natural History we have the sole important treatise on the development 
of art that survives from Greek and Roman antiquity. 

C. Plinius Secundus, or Pliny the Elder (to distinguish him from Pliny 
the Younger, his nephew), was born at Como in A.D. 23, and died in the 
eruption of Vesuvius in 79. He saw military service in Germany, was pro- 
curator of Spain, an adviser to Vespasian, and naval commander at 
Misenum. Despite this busy practical life, he was an indefatigable reader 
and writer. Pliny, Ep. 3. 5, gives an amusingly detailed view of his uncle’s 
assiduity. He read, or had books read to him, whenever it was possible, at 
dinner, during a journey, and even during his bathing while he was being 
rubbed down, only excepting the moments when he was actually in the 
water. Perhaps he spent those moments in thinking! But besides reading 
he also wrote. A treatise on javelin-exercise for cavalry and a history of 
the German Wars were the result of his military service. Other works 
were on oratorical training and grammar. His greatest labour was the 
Natural History which alone has come down to us. 

The thirty-seven books of Pliny’s immense work of erudition are 
primarily concerned with all things existing in nature of which he had 
knowledge, or about which he could learn. So they range from the stars 
to plants, from animals to minerals. In reality their scope is even wider, 
since digressions frequently introduce customs and objects of human 
authorship. It did not claim to be an original investigation, which would 
have been a task beyond any man’s powers. Pliny methodically lists his 
chief authorities in comprehensive indices, where he also sums up the 
contents of each book, and he claims in the preface that he consulted some 
2,000 volumes in collecting his facts. The work is permeated by a 
Roman’s practical spirit, and is a semi-scientific account of things that 
aims at providing any detail of material interest, and so does not shrink 
from describing mechanical processes and methods of manufacture. This 
is in noticeable contrast with Tacitus’ refusal to call a spade a spade (A. 
1. 65 per quae egeritur humus aut exciditur caespes), as being too undignified. 
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Hence in the Middle Ages the work achieved popularity as a practical 
handbook, whether read in full or in abridgement. 

The subject of art comes up incidentally, out of a discussion of the 
materials used: in Bk. 34 the mention of bronze leads to statuary in 
bronze, and painting is discussed in Bk. 35, nominally, at least, arising 
from the kinds of earth that are used by it; marble introduces sculpture in 
that medium in Bk. 36. The introduction of the topic of art may seem out 
of place in the work, as if a modern treatise on physiology were to discuss 
the movements of the body, and so go on to a history of dancing and the 
ballet! Yet Pliny’s second motto, after a first in praise of industry, might 
well have been 'Terence’s humani nil a me alienum puto. The human aspect 
of material things never escapes his attention, and thus his work is still of 
absorbing general interest, no matter how out of date and even useless his 
knowledge may be, as it often is. 

Pliny, then, treats of the rise and development of art, but he cannot be 
called a lover of art or a worshipper of beauty. It may be taken as a 
symptom of his attitude to aesthetics that, though he read and wrote so 
much (or should I say ‘because’ ?), his Latin style is poor, being crabbed 
and sometimes slovenly. ‘The man who thought no book so bad as not to 
have something of value in it to make it worth reading was clearly in- 
terested in literature for the sake of practical information. He includes 
art in his all-embracing scope, because it is an important sphere of 
human activity. It now becomes clear that Pliny is the man from whom 
we can best learn of a typical Roman’s attitude to art. His defects here 
turn to virtues. 

When we analyse the Natural History in order to discover Pliny’s own 
opinions, on art as on other topics, we have to decide what sections, what 
sentences, represent Pliny’s own thought, and what he took from other 
authorities. His candour in acknowledging borrowings is, generally 
speaking, as great as are the borrowings themselves, and much to his 
credit in an age when plagiarism was such a habit that commonly no 
measure of blame attached to it. But his indebtedness to others is chiefly 
admitted in indices, and is only rarely adjoined to particular statements in 
the text. Happily, a great amount of successful research has been done 
into the question of Pliny’s authorities, and in particular those for art,' so 
that we are in a position to distinguish the many complicated strands that 
make up the pattern of his art history. It appears that his most important 
sources are books on art by the Greeks Xenocrates of Sicyon (3rd cent. 
B.C.), Antigonus of Carystus (3rd cent.), and Duris of Samos (4th and 3rd 


™ Most accessible in The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art, by K. 
Jex-Blake and E. Sellers. 
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cent.) When such derivations have been accounted for, Pliny is left with 
nothing of profound value in the way of pure aesthetic criticism of his 
own making. It is, however, possible to discover what he thought on the 
subject from his own stray comments, and from his presentation of other 
authorities’ material, and it is now time to consider these facts. 

Like an average man without special art training, Pliny was not pre- 
vented by this deficiency from having his own opinions on the subject, 
and his own preferences. For him at that period the formation of his 
attitude was easier, because he was not faced with art-objects belonging to 
the category of the individual and abnormal (question-begging epithet!), 
such as a modern critic has to take account of. The statuary in bronze and 
marble and the paintings with which he dealt showed no such divergence 
from the common norm, their common factor, as do the works of im- 
pressionists, post-impressionists, and surrealists from orthodox Academy 
painting. The graph of the development of that classical art was one of a 
steady rise and fall, whose highest point may be variously plotted, but about 
whose continuity there is no doubt. The photograph had not yet arrived 
to claim the crown for naturalness, and art remained closer to nature. 

Yet different schools and styles there were, and we can see that Pliny’s 
taste in art was for the most life-like, a taste which was apparently the 
prevalent one in his day. That artists gratified this taste is admitted at 
N.H. 35. 52, where he says that the chief aim of painting for many 
generations has been the greatest realism (veras imagines reddere). ‘The 
public appreciation of such realism is seen at 34. 38: in the temple of Juno 
on the Capitol was kept a bronze figure which was so highly valued that an 
unusual method was adopted to safeguard it. No sum of money was con- 
sidered an equivalent, and so its curators had to guarantee its preservation 
with their own lives. Yet this figure was not treasured because it repre- 
sented a divinity. It was a model of a dog licking its own wound, and it 
owed its honour entirely to the extraordinary workmanship and com- 
pletely life-like appearance, as Pliny says. The fact that the subject was 
not of an elevated nature does not seem to have mattered! 

The Roman, and Plinian, taste for the striking can also be judged from 
the commendation given to the Laocoon, and to a bronze of Hercules ‘with 
wild expression, suffering the death-pangs of his tunic’ (apparently 
referring to Deianeira’s gift). Of the former tragic piece Pliny says (36. 
37) that ‘it is to be rated higher than any other existing work of painting 
or of statuary’. This is his own judgement: it is at variance with that 
expressed in the important section (34. 54-65) where the great statuaries 
are carefully compared and Lysippus named the most excellent, but where 
Pliny is simply following his Greek art-authorities. As to the Hercules, 
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Pliny states (34. 93) that the author of this statue, which stood by the 
Rostra, was not known. It had three dedicatory inscriptions on the base, 
which testified to the regard in which it was held, since it had thus been 
twice restored after its first setting up. 

I mentioned at the start that there was a prejudice at Rome against art 
as something Greek. Opinion went further, and regarded the production 
of art as not being an honourable occupation for Romans. We learn from 
35. 19 ff. that the family of the Fabii, indeed, were interested in painting, 
for one of their number practised the art, whence the family cognomen 
Pictor; and Pacuvius also painted. But after that time practically no one 
of good family engaged in the art (mon est spectata honestis manibus). 
Turpilius, a Roman knight, receives mention as a painter, apparently 
because he used his left hand to paint with. Titedius Labeo, of praetorian 
rank, was proud of the little pictures that he produced (parvis tabellis), but 
ridicule and scorn were his rewards for his occupation. Pliny concludes 
this sorry account by proudly saying that even Augustus approved of the 
hobby of painting—in the case of one Quintus Pedius who was dumb 
from birth. 

The generality of Romans, then, of late Republican and early Imperial 
times were not prepared to turn to and produce their own art, and they 
did not pay high respect to the men who did it for them. Yet Romans of 
wealth were accustomed to pay large sums of money for Greek art- 
objects. Does this fact show an appreciation of the real value of art? 

The acquisition of rare specimens, be they postage stamps or pictures, 
leads to rivalry between rich collectors, who will spend large sums in 
order to improve their own collection. The collecting mania need have 
nothing to do with aesthetic appreciation of the objects in question. 
Further, there is a snob value attached to works of art, especially if they 
are foreign and old. Hence the huge sums spent by Romans in the pur- 
chase of Greek works (when they did not plunder them), and so weari- 
somely detailed by Pliny, are no evidence of real appreciation. They even 
become a matter of reproach. So Percy Gardner (New Chapters in Greek 
Art, p. 32) says, ‘Pliny, as a Roman, valued works of art mainly by their 
costliness’. 

There are many passages where Pliny says that his contemporaries 
had fallen into that error. So 34. 5 on bronzes; 35. 50 on pictures. In 
both passages Pliny is careful to show that he himself is not equally mis- 
taken. He says that art was superior in quality in the old days, when the 
costliness of the material was less, and artists were not concerned with 
making as much money as they could. It would be pleasant to believe 


that this shows Pliny as a true appreciator of art, but there are obstacles 
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in the way of that belief. Pliny is liable to fall a victim to rhetoric, that 
curse of his age. So in 34. 5 he is carried away by his praise of the good 
old days, and says that then fame was the artist’s reward; the best men 
of their nations made art one of their roads to glory. Pliny, in his phrase 
proceres gentium, does not restrict his reference to the Greek nation. Yet 
how untrue it was of the Romans is apparent. The vision of the painter of 
the ancient Fabian family arises; but was the attribution of that cognomen 
Pictor really a sign of respect? The compliment becomes doubtful 
when one remembers the derisive nature of many cognomina. 

The effect of rhetoric’s temptation on Pliny is clearly seen from 34. 34 
and 35. 157-8. He is talking of native Italian statuary. In the first 
passage he says that he thinks it strange that wood or terra-cotta, rather 
than something more costly, is the material from which images in the 
temples were made until the time of the conquest of Asia, despite the 
antiquity of statuary in the country. There is no special praise for this 
choice of simple material. Yet in the second passage Pliny mentions 
ancient clay figures of Jupiter and Hercules, and adds, quite rightly, that 
there is no reason to feel any shame for the ancients for worshipping such 
statues. But then rhetoric gets the better of him. He describes clay 
gable ornaments, and claims that their execution, artistic merit, and 
durability make them more worthy of respect than gold, or at any rate 
more innocent. 

It cannot, therefore, be assumed that Pliny was a true lover of art, 
despite his conservative protests against the luxuries of his time. But, to 
do justice to him, it is time to admit that, in a number of ways, Pliny 
shows us that he had an interest in art from the technical and practical 
side, for which he is rarely given sufficient credit. 

A careful account of the methods employed by artists is given in 
several places; 35. 97 on Apelles and 35. 126-7 on Pausias deserve 
special mention. Of course Pliny got these details second-hand, but the 
length at which he reproduces them is the significant fact, when they 
could have been greatly condensed or even omitted if they had had no 
interest for him. At 35. 17 he says that there are paintings in temples at 
Ardea which are older than Rome itself, and that he admires them more 
than any others. His reason? Because they still remain fresh after all 
those years, although there was no roof over them. Though it is not an 
aesthetic reason, yet it deserves respect; and at least he is not applying 
the money test. The same source of appreciation in Pliny is seen in 
36. 95, on the famous temple of Diana at Ephesus. This edifice excites 
genuine admiration for Greek magnificence. It took all Asia, he pro- 
ceeds, 120 years to build it. The site chosen was marshy, to avoid dis- 
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turbances from earthquake or cracking of the ground: the foundation 
was made secure by putting down a substratum of pounded charcoal, on 
which were laid fleeces. He then gives the dimensions of the building. 
I feel that here and in similar passages Pliny is being quite honest. He 
liked to see fine pictures and statues, and great constructions, and had a 
definite interest in the prices that famous works had fetched. But above 
all he liked to know how things were made, why a figure in a painting 
stood out so well, how different colours in bronzes were produced, what 
constructional problems an architect had had to solve. 

Concerning the employment of art Pliny makes sensible comment. 
At 35. 116 ff. he discusses wall-painting, with reference to Studius, a 
painter of Augustus’ time. This man was possibly a Roman, and, if so, 
the one important figure in native Roman painting or sculpture. He 
praises the quality of Studius’ work, but says that easel pictures are 
artists’ chief title to fame. In that respect former generations showed 
greater wisdom. Painting done on walls is seen only by the private 
owners of the houses, and cannot be removed in case of fire. In the old 
days the painter was the common property of the world (res communis 
terrarum). Pliny shows a similar thought in 35. 26, where he argues 
that it would be better if pictures and statues were the property of the 
public, and not sent into exile in country houses. Finally we find him, in 
Bk. 36, castigating the builders of the Egyptian pyramids. He calls the 
monuments ‘stupendous memorials of vanity’, and says that it is only 
justice that the names of their constructors have been forgotten. 

Such is the evidence for this educated and gifted Roman’s view of art. 
It justifies the conclusion that his aesthetic sense was not highly de- 
veloped, and that Pliny, if alive to-day, would prefer the product of the 
still camera to any painting, and the moving (and talking!) picture to 
either, because of the greater ‘likeness’. We can imagine his delight in 
describing the modern paraphernalia of camera lenses, shutters, filters, 
special colour emulsions, and the rest. It is true that a highly developed 
taste for art requires education, and a favourable milieu, which were not 
forthcoming at Rome. Whether, if that had been forthcoming, his 
aesthetic sense was capable of higher development is a more difficult 
question. Probably not. A people has the art that it deserves, and though 
the Pantheon and the Column of Trajan show a high measure of inspira- 
tion, experts regard even these as Greek products. The Romans were 
glad to possess works of art, and have great monuments erected, because 
it flattered their sense of importance. That a great native art tradition 
would itself have genuinely increased that importance was an idea quite 
unappreciated by the rulers of the world. 








































A ROMAN RIVER 


and a Roman poet 


By A. TATTERSALL 


O-DAY, not for the first time, the borderland between 

France and Germany, a land of hills, forests, and rivers, has 
been the unhappy scene of warfare. Though its pleasant pros- 
pects are worthy of activities less vile, man has used the natural 
gateways of this region for purposes of war, as well as of peaceful 
intercourse, discreditably often. It is through one of these 
gateways that the Mosel flows, linking the Gauls and the 
Germanies. This delightful river rises in the Vosges and, flow- 
ing north-eastward, adds breadth to the broad Rhine at Cob- 
lenz. On its way it passes by Metz, of French military fame, 
and later by Trier, or Tréves, a lovely old place which as 
Augusta Treverorum was in Roman times one of the most im- 
portant towns of western Europe. Now the river’s course is 
disfigured by fortified barriers, named after a legendary hero 
and a modern politician. But in Roman times it was a land 
of peace more continuously than at any other period. 

It is this atmosphere of peace and prosperous ease which is 
the chief characteristic of a poem in praise of the Mosel, or 
Mosella, written about A.D. 370 by Ausonius of Bordeaux. 
Ausonius is a remote figure now; but he stands at an important 
place on the path of literature. Written in good and, on the 
whole, classical Latin, this poem ‘Mosella’ has in it the first seeds 
of Romantic poetry, and links together two very different 
worlds. Ausonius was a Gaul by birth, a citizen of Bordeaux, 
and of course a Roman citizen too. (Rome’s greatest political 
gift to the world was this idea of double citizenship: in those 
days a provincial belonged not only to his own town or village 
but to a larger transcending group—the Roman world. Federal 
Europe may be a long way ahead of us: it is also a long way 
behind us.) 

Born about A.D. 310, Ausonius became in 334 a grammaticus 
(professor of Greek and Latin) at the University of Bordeaux. 
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Thirty years later he was appointed tutor to Gratian, the heir 
to the Imperial throne; and when Gratian became Emperor, 
Ausonius was rewarded with a consulship. The ‘Mosella’, his 
best and longest poem, was occasioned by an official journey 
which he took along the river. 

The fact that Ausonius, a native of western Gaul, should 
attain eminence in Latin letters need occasion no surprise. In- 
deed, it is noteworthy that Rome herself produced but few 
among leading Latin authors. Until Augustan times most 
writers were Italian born (chiefly of Northern extraction); in 
Imperial times, literary talent was recruited from all parts of the 
Empire: among poets alone, one may quote Catullus of Verona 
(who in his dedicatory poem, |. 5, perhaps hints at the con- 
tributions of Italians to Latin literature), Propertius of Perusia, 
Virgil of Mantua, Horace of Venusia, Gallus of Narbonese Gaul, 
and Ovid of Sulmo; while in the Silver Age there were the 
Spanish School of the Senecas, Mela, Columella, Martial, and 
Quintilian, Statius from Naples, Pliny from Comum, Juvenal 
from Aquinum, and Apuleius, one of many writers from Africa. 
While this fact may not reflect too highly on Rome’s native 
literary talent, it is at all events a tribute to her power of 
assimilation. 

To return to Ausonius and his ‘Mosella’. This land, then 
as now, was a land of vines; and it is a cool and limpid green- 
ness that is the predominant colour, so to speak, of this colour- 
ful poem. The author’s calm and lovely description of the 
river’s beauty is almost unique, not merely in his own poetry, 
but practically in the whole of Latin literature. It is not often 
that the beauties of Nature are held up to our admiration, or 
described with such enthusiastic pleasure, by a Latin poet. 

Ausonius begins by describing his own route, through towns 
whose Roman names all indicate their present-day equivalent, 
—from Vincum (Bingen), through Noviomagus (Neumagen) 
until he reached the Mosel Valley. He paints a picture of 
forests, with their dark green depths (exclusum viridi caligine 
caelum), and of more gracious open country, smiling and care- 
fully tended. Then comes the inevitable invocation to the river 
and its royal city, Trier, then the capital of that province. It is 
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an invocation lyrically fine, which records various delightful 
features of the stream, as it winds its way among its vine-grown 
hills—its clean-cut channel, its pleasing freedom from mud- 
flats, its beds of reeds, its patches of firm sands at the water’s 
edge. Few passages from poets before or since can surpass the 
lovely lines that describe the river’s pure depths: 


‘Through thy smooth surface thou dost display thy crystal depths, 
a river that hides no secrets; and just as the serene air spreads open to 
our sight unchecked, and the hushed winds bar not our gaze through the 
emptiness of space, so, if we peer deep down into thy caves, we behold 
sunken beauties, and thy depths uncover hidden wonders, when thy 
waters gently flow by, and thy gliding flood reveals varied shapes in its 
dim-blue light: how the ribbed sand is rippled by eddies; how the 
swaying reeds tremble in thy green depth. Down in their native waters 
the river-plants toss, and bow to the swirl of the stream; a pebble flashes 
and is hid, and a patch of gravel shines “mid green moss”’’ (Il. 55-67). 


This happy account of the river is followed by a learned list 
of the fish to be found in it. Here Ausonius writes with the pen 
now of the angler, now of the epicure; and he catalogues the 
following fish, with appropriate comment on each: capito,! 
salar, rhedo, umbra, barbus, salmo (who has nine lines to him- 
self), mustela, perca (‘greatest delicacy among fresh-water fish’), 
lucius (who, an urban touch, ‘is fried in cook-shops steaming 
with his greasy smell’—fervet fumosis olido nidore popinis), 
tinca, alburnus, alausa, sario, gobio, and silurus, who, big as a 
dolphin, throws out a wake as he swims. 

From food it is a natural step to wine. Ausonius follows up 
his tale of fishes with a section in praise of the vine, both for its 
utility and its beauty. He gives us in lines 189-99 a very lovely 
picture: vine-terraced slopes, in the calm evening light, are 
floating in the mirror of still water, while their reflected clusters 
are rippled by breeze or boatman’s wake. Pleasant, too, is the 
sight of the mimic warfare of regattas, when the sea-triumphs of 
the past are re-enacted in the watery amphitheatre. We see 
also fishermen at work—one ducit corticeis fluitantia retia signis, 


! The list comprises, in order, chub, trout, roach, grayling, barbel, salmon, 


eel, perch, pike (Shakespeare’s ‘luce’), tench, bleak, shad, salmon-trout, 
gudgeon, and sheat-fish. 
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while another leans over a rock, inductos escis iaciens letalibus 
hamos. There has been little change in the angler’s methods 
since those days; and Ausonius describes such peaceful pur- 
suits with sympathetic understanding. 

There are, too, castles and country houses, such as may be 
seen to-day, perched on crags of Mosel and Rhine, springing 
out of the very rock—pendentes saxis instanti culmine villae. 
These mansions, says Ausonius, were embellished with all the 
skill of architects, artists, and sculptors, whom he compares 
with the finest craftsmen of antiquity. Typically, Ausonius 
himself here looks back into the past, to a Golden Age gone by; 
though to us he is as much a forward-looking poet as an in- 
heritor of old traditions. 

Actually, the way in which all Europe looked to Rome as the 
hub of the Empire is typified, albeit unconsciously, by the way 
in which Ausonius, after comparing the Mosel most favourably 
with all other rivers of ancient or modern fame, suddenly and 
rather coyly withdraws from the contest and admits the 
supremacy of the Tiber—‘quod tu imperii sedem Romaeque 
tuere penates’. Apart from that admission, he cannot praise too 
highly the Mosel and its wealth of tributaries with their 
euphonious names—Promea, Nemesa, Sura, Celbis, Erubris, 
Lesura, Salmona, Saravus (Saar), and many more, whose 
modern names, undergoing but slight changes, can be seen in 
the atlas and in the war-correspondents’ reports to-day. These 
names obviously fascinated the poet as Matthew Arnold was 
fascinated by the places and peoples of the ‘hushed Chorasmian 
waste’, the ancient land of Oxiana; and they too help with their 
music to make good poetry. 

As we leave Ausonius’ Mosella the impression we carry 
away is one of a distant prospect, of almost magical peace and 
calm, over the beauties of a rich green country-side. Gaul was 
indeed fortunate in missing most of the civil wars which 
ravaged other parts of the Empire in those days; and Ausonius’ 
work in its entirety reflects the serene and happy air of a far-off 
time. It is in many ways a pity that our classical reading usually 
stops short at Tacitus and Juvenal, and leaves in neglect such 
works as this charming poem, which well repays study. And if, 
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after reading it, we do tend to shorten our final o’s or become 
more liberal in our use of the infinitive, these are tendencies 
easily overcome, and not to be set in the balance against the 
picture of quiet rural loveliness, of old and happy days, and of 
a river rich in ancient fame and topical interest, which we shall 
have enjoyed. 
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“ies LUDUS IAMBICUS (continued) 
- By L. E. EYRES 
~ 51. Arrest of a temple-thief. 


6 Tof6tns ayet viv, Evoyov vt” eye. 
52. The stricken Oedipus. 
Tas xEIpas apas, NUEaT’ Expuyeiv apdas. 
53. A memorable meal. 

&piotov dv éAnAok’ a&piotov To’ Fv. 
54. The Girl with the Golden Voice. 
gdoyyiis Gutiy éxAUov, OUK auUTTV Spdv. 
55- Aphrodite and the Rationalists. 
@aoKelv APPov TeKeiv viV—ds Appov TOAE. 

56. The gorilla gloats over the kangaroo. 
Bpayioves THvA’ eici coi Bpoxioves. 
57. Antigone does not forget. 
AciAnv 8” Eo Te KepTopel AciAtv K&ouv. 
58. An unexpected shower. 
SuBpos oe Acver trayuTépou Acver papous. 
59. Guns before butter. 
TOV AfjpoVv OK éo1 Anpdv éoPieiv. 
60. Warning to an urchin. 
AiPous Aikdov Aoins av aloyiotas AiKdv. 
61. A builder’s labourer shows forethought. 
AoKdv oe Aciobau TdHv AoKdv, Tw pépoov. 
62. Impetration. 
éav TOA’ aitijs, &troAaPeiv peAAet 0” EGv. 
63. A cure for daintiness. 
& Ses payeiv Aer oc oi ta viv Edel. 
64. Perseus and Andromeda. 
“ «tTous”” Bowons éxAuve “‘ TOUA’ ExAvE Ee.” 
65. Saying it with flowers. 
HKw pépcov oor Asipr’, &€ EAdSv EAcdv. 
66. Filial impiety. 
Trpos Tratép’ Etraice Trais’ Etraicev OUV TraTHp. 
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67. Encouragement for a bashful suitor. 
TH Traid’ Eowta pro” Exeiv EpwTtd& cou. 
68. Fason’s bereavement. 
vuv eli traiaAoov evvis: eUvis ExTavev. 
69. A personal question. 
ti A’ dvti yaitns, & MéAouo’, éxeis Exeis; 
70. A deaf sapper. 
** Exou ” BowvtTwv ov KAYO, TO xp’ Exou. 
71. A timely warning. 
TOT Foav ds Trpiv foav és TruKvov Adyov. 
72. Progress in the alphabet. 
Tov Oita vVOV TO Bj Ta TralAeVow ypdoelv. 
73. Bee-lore. 

Eovbdv peAioodv Gupov ev~paiver Gupov. 
74. St. Peter on the water. 
&tpeotos icf: Baotadoovt’ Ey’ icf: os. 
75. A dilatory housewife. 
pep’, Os Tax108" ioTw ov TWA’ ioTH, yuvat. 

76. Flowers for the altar. 

EmrAnoe KaAdOous Etrt’ fav “lov foov. 
77. A father’s instructions to the school authorities. 
Ti uNTPI Kuo! MpdgeT’, ef TExVOV KNOL. 
78. ‘A handful of grey ashes’. 
SAvpoaI TOV K&pa, piATarTov K&pa. 
79. Heracles the tourist. 

Kidov "AtAavt’ ef’, Ss rdAou Kioov KAUE. 
80. The Old Woman who lived in a Shoe. 
KOpoV TeKOUO” eikooTov, ely’ TAN Kdpov. 
81. A vegetarian tyrant. 

Kpéwv Kpedv o¥ pno1 yevoeoGa1 TO Tr&v. 
82. Hector’s farewell to Andromache. 
Kuvdv viv olAev ds EAwp Eotat KUvdv. 
83. Raffles. 

Asia tov &vAp’ EBooxe, Acia A’ Fv Etrn. 
84. Orpheus and the Amazons. 
péAT Areotrdpagav, ExSovoai EAN. 
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85. A shepherd enlightens a townsman. 
oU Tol TH PAG pijAa Bdokeoban piAci. 
86. Disappointment for the Greeks at Troy. 
OUK fipKeo” els tv tiv, ovAE pv Avo. 
87. Poison gas. 
QAVAN ’ori piitis: iGe pr}Tis NUE viv. 
88. A crossword clue. 
WU, ov GAA’ eins av, &troAEoas TO BU. 
89. A casualty. 
TETPOKE YW OloTds, EoTi A’ OUK Ola Tds KdTTOS. 
go. H.M.S Victory. 
ovAeis Tro8” Spyroet viv, Spptioet A’ cei. 
g1. The potsoner. 
Traoas Bopds Expaive, papydKois Tr&oas. 
g2. A careless cook. 
EKxUKTOE, TEOOGOV CITA, Tv Trecodyv Eva. 
93- Qualified physicians. 
fy Tore At) Ta Tota Thy "AokAnTIAdy. 
94. Pasturage. 
tTroiav troiav tiktovol aide Acipoxes; 
95. An itinerant singer. 
GAcv yéAN AvVotnvos év TrdAe1 TrOAci. 
96. At the horse-fair. 
autoion TraAois Tirtrov &v TrwAocis ov p01; 
97. Moth-er-hood. 

TTOAA’ Ge Ons TIS TETOKE OTs KAaiVNs Eoo. 
98. Xerxes watches his fleet at Salamis. 
é&Opav viv EvAov Td&v otevddv Foto oTEVaoV. 
99. A critical moment. 

Ev xp@ Eupei TOA”: cide yd Geds KaAc. 


100. Crooners. 
Ecv c&teptreis Doi, xEpas Err” Hoi Gov. 
















































MARTIAL 


1x. 59. The Time and the Custom 


Mr. Flint goes up the West, 
Walks for miles without a rest, 
Where the gilded city squanders 
All her money, there he wanders. .. . 
Views the tables in the shops, 
Makes the men unwrap the tops, 
Sees on high carved ivory legs, 
Has them taken off the pegs. 
Several times he measures well 
A sofa made of tortoise-shell; 
‘No,’ he sighs to those in charge, 
‘My cedar table’s just too large.’ 
The bronzes, too, with knowing grin 
He sniffs, to test their origin. 
Statues then attract the fellow, 
Carps at works by Donatello. 
Then decries a crystal vase, 
Shews a speck of glass that mars: 
Picks a set of porcelain, 
Signs, and says, ‘I'll call again.’ 
Feels an ancient piece of plate, 
Tries a cup to test its weight, 
Goblets, too, perhaps made grand 
Once by Benvenuto’s hand. 
Emeralds that the craftsman mounts 
On gold engraved he duly counts, 
Every jewel large and clear 
That tinkles from the snow-white ear. 
On every jeweller’s tray he fixes, 
Hunts for perfect sardonyxes. 
In the bidding then he cries 
For jaspers of unusual size. 

And now when sinks the setting sun, 
All wearied out, his shopping done, 
Himself he takes it, in the end, 


—Two penny mugs they would not send! 











LATIN CROSSWORD—PLAIN 





Solvers are invited to send their solutions to the Joint Editor, City of London 
School, at Marlborough College, Wilts. 


CLUES 


Across. 1. What business had Paul and the people on the banks of the Tiber? 14. District which 
should produce very dry wine. 15. Parallel to the troops of Fabius. 16. To be torn off in pieces from the 
calendar. 17. Not such plans pleased the leaders more, as round he goes about the shore. 19. Turning 
of evidence. 20. While Atticus gave his assent to Cicero’s departure he was not. 21. He gave up mixing 
the mixture. 23. The heart of a beast, from the autobiography of a lizard. 28. ? 32. Rubber on an Italian 
tree is one that takes some beating. 35. Action of spirit on the inside. 36. God by whom a dishevelled 
Bacchante might be roused. 37. When you get things broken like pots with violets inside that’s a political 
gathering at Rome. 38. Fear she’s dry inside, like most painters. 34-44. His blissful state results from 
chewing goatwort. 40 rev. Something in German people altogether gummy. 42. Lucretius’ colours’ 
qualification without a foul. 43. What the clue’s for. 45. Landing ground of one whose face was his 
misfortune. 46. Defile for which the Greeks had a word. 47. Head must receive a letter if ’Arry 
changes his journey to town. 48. It’s one pound to a thousand, man, you prefer dropping violently. 

Down. 1. General Staff. 2. ‘Friends, Romans,—suckers!’ 3. Moral men go round about here. 4. 
Country’s new order for fy rag being. 5. Effect on Horace of candid patron’s heckling. 6. ‘Ire 
pedes quocunque—’. 7. Light boats. 8. Tom’s no fool. 9. Guards he will employ should turn the head. 
10. Sea in flood. 11. Something you gulp back without hoops. 12. In imperial cricket Galba would thus 
anticipate umpire’s decision. 13. Whose son was sent to find this river? The answer’s —, is the joint 
response. 18. The attitude of the soldier’s sweetheart, observed from the skylight. 22 rev. One 
factor in Verres’ corn allowance. 24. Rudyard’s apodosis. 25 rev. ‘Successor fuit hic (Tibullus) tibi, 
Galle, Propertius illi, Quartus ab his serie temporis ipse fui.’ 26. Ensure a fair allotment. 27. Combina- 
tions of logs (acc.). 28. Exclamation implying talkativeness of rustic Eve. 29. Her grandson would be 
the first to feel a draught. 30. It’s the last day—we are perfect. 31. Discernment, where sea-snails are 
the object. 33-41 rev. As soon as it was fine Nero changed his headgear in public. 34. Tanaquil’s 
mother had never seen such birds. 41. See 33 but not reversed. 44. See 39, but not ae W.M 






























































REVIEWS 


Aeschylus, the Creator of Tragedy. By GILBERT Murray. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1940. Pp. xi-+ 242. 7s. 6d. 


Professor Murray makes light work for the reviewer, for any book of his will find its 
way by its own right into the hands of all students of Greek literature and into every 
Classical Library. His Aristophanes in the same series was a masterly analysis of that 
poet’s genius, and combined with eminent readability a very fair estimation of modern 
scholarship not elsewhere available. This book does the same service for Aeschylus. 
Professor Murray need not have apologized for its general nature in his preface, for 
the mature appreciation of a lifetime’s study is visible on every page. His ‘excuses’, 
however, are important and cannot be overstressed—that upon constant reinterpreta- 
tion the influence and value of the Classics depend, and that minute literary scholar- 
ship tends to close the mind to the meaning of a whole play or a whole poetry. An 
appendix in the form of a scenario of the Agamemnon gives a practical lesson how the 
second fault may be avoided, and the present writer has found such analyses extremely 
useful in the class-room, especially if they are made as a result of joint effort. The 
great practical understanding of the theatre which is evident in Professor Murray’s 
translations gives him a special right to discuss dramatic values, and his wide know- 
ledge of Elizabethan and modern drama provides a wealth of instructive analogy. The 
result is that a book about Aeschylus becomes also a fascinating explanation of the 
Greek discovery of tragedy. 

Aeschylus brought to an infant art whose origins had been in ‘little myths and 
ridiculous diction’, ce~voTnNs, true seriousness, so that it became a vehicle for dramatic 
exposition of the most serious aspects of life. He was a poet of ideas and of immense 
spirituality. The processes by which he worked are illustrated by discussion of the 
Prometheus and its sources. (Professor Murray does not apparently accept Thompson’s 
argument that the Prometheus is the latest play of Aeschylus which has come down to 
us.) The Prometheia is given more detailed treatment than any of the other plays, and 
there is a full discussion of the conclusion of the trilogy, which he takes to consist in 
the growth of Zeus from a young tyrant into a tolerant ruler whose newly acquired 
virtue is EUveois. 

In some ways he sees Aeschylus as a Romantic, experimenting with spectacle, metre, 
and dialect in a way which demanded from his medium more than it could give, a fact 
which may explain his odd treatment of lyrics and dances. The Prometheus is an 
example of Td tepaT&Aes elAos. The Supplices, which must have required at least 153 
persons on the stage, is comparable with the spectacles of Rheinhardt in Berlin. 
Aeschylus used stage machinery in a naive way which the art abandoned as it grew. 
This is a fruitful line of speculation, for one is liable to be so dazzled by the moral 
intensity of Aeschylus that his dramatic technique is subordinated to it and lost sight 
of. It is true that perhaps only the Agamemnon can be called a play of action, and 
even there the delay before the crisis comes seems to us very long; but the trilogy has 
to be considered as a whole, and there is very little which does not share directly in 
building up the central theme. I doubt, however, if despite the lack of action, always 
a dangerous tendency in Greek tragedy, either of the other two great tragedians leaves 
in the mind so many memorable stage pictures as does Aeschylus, and even the conven- 
tionalized Greek stage must have been quite a good medium for that three-dimensional 
form of living painting with which a modern technician can so subtly—and often, alas! 
so crudely—colour the atmosphere of his play. The watchman on the Atridae’s roof, 
Agamemnon’s first meeting with Clytemnestra, Prometheus chained to his crag, all in 
their way impress themselves on the mind not by verbal felicity only, but as pictures 
implicit with the emotion of the play. Sophocles’ ‘sophrosyne’ never allowed him a 
pictorial success of this kind. Roman impresarios of course mistook the Agamemnon 
for a mere spectacle play and presented it with Hollywood lavishness, but Aeschylus 
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does use spectacle in a significant way which suggests he would have enjoyed the 
possibilities of a more elastic stage. Greek drama, probably wisely, dispensed with it, 
except as a static way of heightening the natural dignity of the action. It did the same 
with the ynxavat, for the illusion was too transparent for any but the most unsophisti- 
cated audience. 

Professor Murray is full of wisdom about the tragic element in vegetation ritual, 
hybris, and the Olympians, and all is so fascinatingly told that one can read him almost 
without effort. Let there be no excuses, then. Rather I would say Ais xai tpis t& 
KOAG, P.G.M 


Aristotle’s Art of Poetry, with an introduction and explanations by W. 
HaMILTON Fyre. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. xxxii+82. 6s. 


Aristotle’s essay on the making of tragedies and epics is one that should be read by all 
who are interested in poetry and drama, not only for its treatment of Greek works but 
also for its influence on subsequent criticism and practice, especially in France. Indeed, 
so often is Aristotle’s authority claimed for critical remarks that, quite apart from the 
value of his analysis of the tragic emotion and of the tragic hero, it is essential to know 
what he did not say about the three Unities, and what he meant by such terms as 
‘Imitation’, ‘Thought’, and ‘Character’. 

The reader, and especially the Greekless reader, needs help in understanding the 
Poetics, and Mr. W. Hamilton Fyfe’s volume, meant to be a companion to Sir Richard 
Livingstone’s Portrait of Socrates, provides this admirably. The introduction gives a 
brief but adequate account of Aristotle’s life, method, and writings, followed by an 
exposition of the theories in the Poetics, an indication of some of the defects and sugges- 
tions for the further study of Greek tragedy. The text is then given in Bywater’s trans- 
lation (slightly altered and with the omission of Chapter 20 and part of 21), with each 
group of chapters preceded by a critical summary. Footnotes explain references in the 
text and interpret the more difficult words and thoughts, and there is occasional but not 
over-frequent mention of English dramatists and painters, Mr. Fyfe rightly leaving it to 
the reader to do the main work of applying Aristotle’s principles to modern works. 
The book may be warmly recommended for study after the reader has made the 
acquaintance of Homer and the Greek tragedians in translation, and is one to be placed 
on the shelf next to Edwin Muir’s Structure of the Novel and the World’s Classics 
volumes of English Critical Essays. G: Ki... 8. 


Some Ancient Novels. By F. A. Topp. Oxford: University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1940. Pp. 144. 7s. 6d. 


This is a refreshing book on a refreshing subject. Designed as an introduction for the 
general reader, it consists of four chapters (originally lectures delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Sydney), on the Leucippe and Clitipho of Achilles Tatius, the Daphnis and Chloe 
of Longus, the Satiricon of Petronius, and the Golden Ass of Apuleius. Each chapter 
contains a brief summary of the plot, renderings of select passages (including some 
charming excerpts from the Elizabethan translators), and a discussion of salient char- 
acteristics—the combination of the elements of love and (sometimes incredible) ad- 
venture in the Leucippe and Clitipho, the union of romance and pastoral in that 
delightful work of art, the Daphnis and Chloe, the fusion of romance with satire in the 
Satiricon, and the unique series of tales within tales of the full-dress novel, the Golden 
Ass. Professor Todd, of set purpose, touches but lightly on the many problems raised 
by the novels, but many of the observations made en passant (e.g. on the influence of 
rhetoric, on the differences between individual novelists, and between Greek and 
Roman treatment in general) might well have been amplified in a concluding chapter, 
which would have given the book a greater unity. As it stands, however, it may be 
recommended as 2 pleasing and extremely readable introduction to the subject. 
S. F. B. 


















































48 REVIEWS 
Oxyrhynchus. By H. MacLennan. (Princeton, 1935.) Pp. 93. 


This short study puts together in chronological order the available social and political 
information on this ancient Greco-Egyptian town derived from the finds of papyri, and 
uses it to describe the march of events during the decline of the Roman Empire: the 
developments through which Oxyrhynchus passed are treated as typical of what was 
happening at least in Egypt, if not throughout the Empire, down to A.D. 642, the year of 
the Arab invasion. 

For the first two centuries it seems to have prospered: land was cheap, the census 
regularly held, canals, baths, temples were built, and the grosser forms of extortion 
absent. But the third century was a time of oppression and poverty for the masses, 
while a few individuals became wealthy and the bureaucracy firmly entrenched. It was 
the beginning of the breakdown of the Roman economic system described by Rostovt- 
zeff, who shows how legislation favoured the bourgeoisie at the expense of the agricul- 
turists and how the attempt was made to combine unlimited private enterprise with the 
complete political authority of the Caesars. Extortion, banditry, and inflation accom- 
panied the general anarchy of the years A.D. 250 to 300, though individual prosperity 
increased, fed by large supplies of cheap labour. In the following century the district 
drifted towards feudalism and serfdom, under the natural tendency of large estates to 
accumulate in Egypt, while the middle class slowly disappeared. Most spectacular was 
the rise of the House of Apion when the earlier governmental machinery collapsed and 
the Byzantine authorities lost all power and prestige. The lands of this family were a 
self-contained unit, managed by a bureaucracy modelled on that of the Empire itself 
and contributing only to the wealth and luxury of their masters. 

In A.D. 250 occurred the first persecution of the Christians in the city: soon the new 
religion spread, at first among the poor, to whom it seemed to offer some consolation for 
their wretched secular state, but superstition and Gnosticism tainted the faith, while 
the Church itself became owner of large properties, managed in the same way as their 
feudal counterparts, so that neither the religious nor economic state of the proletariate 
improved. 

The translations from the papyri quoted as evidence for the above outline are from 
the editions of Grenfell and Hunt, towhom the author pays his tribute. He has succeeded 
in writing a very illuminating treatise, and it is only to be regretted that similar local 
histories cannot be made for more towns, especially in the Western Empire. 
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